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and in India, In 1758 the Nawab, Mir Jafar, in appreciation of dive's great
services in suppressing the refractory nobles and protecting the Nawab from
the invasion of the Shahzada, conferred on him as a jagir the quit rent,
variously computed between twenty-seven and thirty thousand pounds a year,
of the lands south of Calcutta which had been ceded to the Company. This
grant was made ostensibly for the support of the Omrah of the Empire which
title the Nawab had secured for Clivc from the Emperor.38 Clive had been
very anxious to secure this jagir. When in April 1753 the envoys from Delhi
brought the patent conferring on him the command of six thousand horse,
Clive refused to pay the enormous fees demanded on the ground that he had
not yet received the jagir customarily attached to the office. In January 1759
he requested the Seths to remind the Nawab of the fact that Clive should
receive a jagir equal to his rank.39

Mir Jafar could hardly reject Clive's demand. The conferment of the
jagir y however, placed Clive in the singular position of being the feudal
superior of his own masters. The Company became the tenant of its servant.
But at the time the Court of Directors raised no objection. They sanctioned
the transaction in the belief that when an opportune moment came it would
be easier and simpler to cease payment of rent to Clive or his successor rather
than to the Nawab of Bengal. But clearly the whole arrangement was open
to many objections. Clivc had accepted an enormous present from foreign
rulers without the express permission of his own Government, and thereby
attained a status which rendered the Company's position anomalous. Be-
sides the objections on principle there was the amount of the quit rent. It
was a sum which no one could possibly ignore.

In   1762  the rivalrv between  Laurence  Sulivan  and Clivc  to secure  a
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dominant interest in the Company's affairs brought the question of the jagir
to the forefront. One of the first acts of the new Court was the issue of
instructions to the Governor of Bengal directing him to credit into the Com-
pany's treasury the quit rent payable to Clive for the current year, and to
compile a statement of the sums paid to Clive since the jagir was first
granted with a view to compelling reimbursement.40 Clivc was greatly
alarmed and hastened to protect his interest. Fortified by legal opinion, he
applied to the Directors for a copy of their proceedings relating to the jagir
and filed an appeal against them in chancery.

Before this conflict between Clive and Sulivan came to a head, however,
circumstances in India placed Clive in a position of vantage. The Court of
Proprietors heard with dismay that their servants in Bengal were acting
without restraint and the flame of war had once again been kindled, and
they believed that Clive alone could safeguard them from the impending
anarchy and disaster, Sulivan and his friends were opposed to Clive's re-
appointment but the Proprietors overruled them and saw to it that Clive
was sent out not only as President of the Fort William Council but also as
Governor and Comrnandcr-in-Chief of all the Company's possessions in
Bengal.'11 To make sure of his acceptance they offered to recognize his
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